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from the original sent to the committee of the council, a copy of 
which was transmitted by the council to the board of trade. In 
the case of the Petition the difference is remarkable. The colony's 
copy reads : "that you would be pleased to give leave that a Bill may 
be brought into this present Parliament of Great Britain to confirm," 
etc. (I, p. 190). The copy that was actually sent to the king reads : 
" your Majesty to be pleased by your own Order in Council to con- 
firm," etc. (B. T. Papers. Proprieties R. 108). Any student of 
constitutional history will appreciate the fundamental nature of the 
variation. In the case of the Memorial there is one considerable 
addition, one considerable omission and an important rectification 
of what appears to be a copyist's error. (On p. 394, line 29, for "by- 
laws" read "no laws.") I would not lay too great stress upon these 
differences, but it shows that in matters of controversy with the 
home government the copies of papers sent to the colonies cannot 
always be relied upon. Such papers should be collated with the 
originals whenever possible, for the latter were the versions accord- 
ing to which the home authorities acted. 

The index is good, but might be better. Of the papers mentioned 
above, the letter of Talcott to the Bishop of London is not indexed 
at all, and Belcher's Petition will be looked for in vain under 
" Belcher," " Dummer " or " Petition " ; it is found, however, under 
"Entestate Estate Law." The reference to Cadwalader Golden 
should be 247 n , not 249 ». Charles M. Andrews. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Massachusetts : Its Historians and Its History. By Charles 
Francis Adams. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1893. — no pp. 

Mr. Adams assumes the underlying principle of all historical 
development to be the same — the " emancipation of man from 
superstition and caste." The emancipation from caste, through 
the struggle for equality before the law, is purely a product of the 
last four centuries ; religious toleration is a revival, the world having 
" struggled painfully back to where it was when Paul preached on 
Mars Hill." The inquiry with which this little book concerns itself 
is : What part has Massachusetts played in this drama of develop- 
ment ? Has it been to her credit ? Has she consistently maintained 
it through the shifting scenes, and how have her historians interpreted 
her actions? 
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As to the struggle for civil and political liberty, there is little 
to say; from the founding of the colony to the close of the last 
great struggle in 1865, "the record of no community'' says Mr. 
Adams, " seems to me more creditable, more consistent, nor, indeed, 
more important than that of the community composing the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts." But he finds it quite otherwise as 
regards religious toleration. " So far from winning laurels in that 
struggle, her record in it is in degree only less discreditable than 
that of Spain." The period from 1637 to 1760, which Mr. Adams, 
with a fondness for geological metaphors, aptly calls the glacial or 
ice age, was one of almost unrelieved intolerance. In the judgment 
pronounced upon Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and in the declarations of 
the Synod of 1637, the final and definite stand was taken against 
religious toleration, and liberty of conscience was condemned in the 
most emphatic terms. The attitude of the New England churches 
during this century of deepest gloom is thus well expressed by the 
Rev. Nathaniel Ward in 1647 : "It is sa id that Men ought to have 
Liberty of their Conscience, and that it is Persecution to debarre 
them of it : ... it is an astonishment to think that the brains of 
men should be parboyl'd in such impious ignorance." During this 
period, especially till 1680, persecution was rampant; Antinomians, 
Quakers, Baptists and other heretical sects experienced the full 
measure of Puritan severity. Truly " a deep night of conventional, 
old-time theology ensued." The intellectual life of the colony, 
except as restricted within the narrowest limits of a morbid theology, 
was dead. Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards were "vast 
glacial boulders." Massachusetts was in a rut from which escape 
seemed impossible. 

What, then, saved the colony from permanent stagnation and the 
fate of China ? Two facts, which have as yet been properly appre- 
ciated by no New England historian except Mr. Adams : first, the 
vigorous political activity of the community ; second, the constant 
friction between the orthodox theologians and the persecuted sects, 
which tended, however slightly, to force the churches out of the ruts. 
The heretics are aptly likened to the dogs that worry the freezing 
man out of the death-stupor. Mr. Adams might have added a third 
fact, perhaps even more powerful than those he mentions : the faith 
of the New Englanders in education. Harvard College was founded 
within a very few years after the arrival of the first settlers. 

In 1680, a slight gleam broke through the darkness in the enforced 
toleration of the Church of England ; but this was most reluctantly 
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acquiesced in and was looked upon with horror. Even as late as 
1780, a modified form of toleration was all that could be secured by 
the first state constitution, and it was not till 1833 "that complete 
liberty of conscience was made part of the fundamental law." 

Mr. Adams unhesitatingly reads the record aright as to early 
intolerance in Massachusetts, but he fails to go back far enough for 
the beginnings of this policy. Referring to the Synod of 1637, he 
says: 

As the twig is bent, the tree inclines. The Massachusetts twig was here 
and then bent ; and, as it was bent, it during hard upon two centuries 
inclined. The question of religious toleration was, so far as Massachu- 
setts could decide it, decided in 1637 in the negative. On that issue 
Massachusetts then definitely and finally renounced all claim or desire to 
head the advancing column, or even to be near the head of the column. 

The twig had been bent before ; the tree was already inclined ; 
the true meaning of the crisis of 1637 is that the spirit which led 
John Winthrop and his associates to give up comfort and civilization 
for hardship and a wilderness had relentlessly triumphed over the 
first serious attempt to introduce a more liberal policy. Such a 
triumph should be no surprise to one who understands the motives 
of the founders in coming to the new world. They looked upon 
themselves as the bearers of the true light, the exponents of the true 
faith ; they believed that they were entrusted with a sacred mission, 
and that mission was to lay the foundation of a new commonwealth 
deep in the principles of the Christian religion as interpreted by the 
most rigid Calvinism ; every obstacle that stood in the way was to be 
mercilessly set aside. Guided by such motives in 1632, the suffrage 
was limited to church-members ; in accordance with the same policy, 
Roger Williams was banished in 1635 ; if the same principles were 
to continue to rule, if the Puritan commonwealth had the right to 
survive as established, the Antinomian controversy could have had 
but one ending — the banishment of all who persisted in the heresy. 

Mr. Adams is rather extreme in his conclusion that the ice age 
in Massachusetts was altogether an evil, that it was " no more a 
necessity, or a thing good in itself, than it would have been for 
Holland or England had Philip II or Charles I prevailed." Serious 
questions arise in this connection. Were not some of the best traits 
of Puritan character due to this very rigid, jealous theology, — traits 
of character which turned the development of civil government along 
lines that cultivated resistance to aggression and hastened the 
Revolution? Did not the Puritan churches, in which every man 
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stood on an equality with his neighbor, aid in the development of a 
democracy, and become, to some extent at least, the source of the 
political activity of the town meeting? Did not the independent 
spirit of the different congregations serve to cultivate that jealousy 
of central institutions which finally made America independent ? 
These questions deserve at least thoughtful consideration before we 
accept Mr. Adams's conclusion. 

Finally, how have Massachusetts historians interpreted the record ? 
Mr. Adams thinks that 

we, in the matter of historical work, are yet in the filio-pietistic and patriotic 
stage of development. " Ancestor worship " is the rule, and an excellent 
illustration of the results to which that worship leads those given to it is 
afforded in the treatment which has been accorded to that portion of the 
Massachusetts record which relates to religious toleration. It is not too 
much to say that the resources of sophistry and special pleading have been 
exhausted in the attempt to extenuate it or explain it away. 

He objects in the strongest terms to any laudation of the Massa- 
chusetts leaders by those who would load Philip II with execrations 
for acting upon the same motives. On the whole, not the least 
valuable feature of Mr. Adams's work is its vigorous protest against 
the all-prevalent ultra-provincial treatment of Massachusetts history. 

Columbia College. Lester G. Bugbee. 

Les Ministres dans les Principaux Pays a" Europe et d'Amerique. 
By L. Dupriez. Two volumes. Paris, J. Rothschild, 1893. — 
xvi, 548, viii, 544 pp. 

This work received the Odilon-Barrot prize, awarded by the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences for the best monograph 
on the role of ministers in modern states. The author is professor 
at the University of Louvain, Belgium. He has treated his subject 
rather from the point of view of the lawyer than from that of the 
politician. At the same time, he has had enough of the instinct of 
the statesman and student of political science, to see the importance 
of going beyond the mere text of the laws, of studying those usages 
and customs which supplement and modify them, and especially 
of considering the results of the party organization in the various 
countries. 

The author classifies the governments studied into (1) constitu- 
tional monarchies, which he treats in Volume I, embracing Great 
Britain, Belgium. Italy, Prussia and the German Empire, and (2) 



